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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  •  19611962 

This  is  a  report  of  the  dollars  which  make  possible  the  services 
of  the  University  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

Because  the  report  is  primarily  financial,  the  statement  does 
not  attempt  to  provide  a  full  record  of  the  University's  activities. 
Only  a  few  highlights  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  are  presented. 
But  the  background  is  here  suggested  for  the  dollars  and  cents 
figures  in  the  audited  report  of  the  Comptroller  —  a  broad  view 
of  how  Your  Money  is  used  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
what  you  get  for  it. 

Doubtless,  the  reader  wll  be  struck  by  the  quantities,  which 
are  large.  The  enrollment  figures,  the  number  of  divisions  of 
the  University,  the  number  of  buildings,  the  variety  of  programs, 
and  the  dollar  amounts  are  impressive.  But  large  size  in  itself 
is  not  an  objective  of  the  University.  From  its  beginnings  in 
1867  there  has  been  but  one  over-all  aim :  to  provide  programs 
of  the  highest  quality  in  instruction,  investigation,  and  educa- 
tional service  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  These 
needs  have  grown,  in  size  and  complexity,  as  Illinois  has  grown 
—  in  population,  in  the  addition  of  new  and  more  highly- 
developed  industries,  occupations,  and  professions,  in  new 
standards  and  expectations.  Today,  Labor  and  Learning  —  the 
University  motto  —  are  as  intertwined  as  ever,  for  it  is  every- 
where recognized  that  our  expanding  economy  and  continued 
intellectual  and  social  achievements  depend  on  expanding  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  services. 
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DA\7D    D.    HENRY 
PRESIDENT 


THE  YEAR  JUST  PAST 


W'c  had  a  feeling,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  the  state  university  was  in  vital  resjjects 
riclier  than  the  spirit  of  tlie  endowed  institutions.  It  had  a  mystique  all  its  own,  more 
nourishing  than  that  of  schools  less  closely  related  to  the  land.  The  university  had 
been  made  by  our  grandparents  and  parents,  our  neighbors,  and  the  men  we  sent 
to  the  legislature;  it  was  by  us  and  of  us.  .  .  .  Coming  down  from  Chicago  on 
the  Illinois  Central  that  Douglas  had  helped  endow,  through  towns  where  Lincoln 
had  ridden  circuit,  we  saw  the  towers  of  the  uni\crsity  rise  above  the  undulating 
prairie  with  a  sense  that  they  were  castles  of  hope  and  fortresses  of  the  spirit.  We 
knew  how  deeply  the  university's  roots  penetrated  into  every  locality  of  the  state. 

Allan  Nevins,  The  State  Uniiersilies  and  Democracy 
(University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana:   1962). 


Thus  did  a  distinguished  historian  and  alumnus  characterize  his  own  impressions 
of  the  University  as  a  student  of  50  years  ago.  Allan  Nevins  also  took  occasion  last 
year  to  examine  the  records  of  a  centuiy  to  give  a  scholar's  perspective  to  the  long 
movement  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 

However,  to  look  back  on  a  fragment  of  time,  one  year,  is  to  know  that  the  Univer- 
sity's multiple  works  cannot  be  caught  within  the  confines  of  the  calendar.  In  the 
year  1961-1962  in  particular  it  seemed  that  today's  effort  to  serve  Illinois  and  the 
nation  was  more  urgently  related  to  tomorrow  than  ever  before.  As  it  sought  to 
meet  the  problems  of  here  and  now,  the  University  could  not  forget  that  it  was 
moving  and  planning  for  next  year  and  the  years  to  come.  Thus  the  paragraphs 
that  follow  cannot  provide  a  record,  but  only  a  suggestion,  of  some  of  the  new 
services  and  new  developments  with  which  the  University  has  recently  been 
concerned. 


Instruction 


ACADEMIC   PROGRAMS 

Of  particular  significance  throughout  the  University  was  a  deep  concern  for  the 
revision  and  redesign  of  curricula.  In  liberal  arts  as  in  the  more  specialized  fields, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  movement  of  scientific  and  intellectual  endeavor  required 
alterations  in  course  structure,  in  degree  requirements,  in  the  total  preparation  of 
students  for  careers  and  for  life.  Among  the  all-University  studies  was  that  of  a 
Senate  Committee  on  General  Education  whose  work  covered  a  period  of  three  and 
one-half  years.  Its  recommendations  for  broader  requirements  in  general  education 
of  all  undergraduate  students  were  accepted,  with  some  modifications,  and  will  be 
applied,  in  consultation  with  the  various  colleges,  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  general  effort  was  reflected  repeatedly  in  the  several  schools  and  colleges  by 
a  variety  of  new  curricular  patterns  for  specialized  training  —  the  force  of  the  total 
endeavor  serving  to  broaden  course  work  and  to  bring  to  the  student  the  most  recent 
synthesis  of  knowledge. 

Concurrently,  in  meeting  demands  for  programs  in  new  fields  of  training,  addi- 
tional instructional  offerings  were  initiated  and  submitted  to  the  new  Illinois  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  The  Board,  which  is  authorized  to  ratify  such  programs, 
approved  each  of  those  submitted.  At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  following  pro- 
grams were  approved:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Dance;  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Sculpture;  and  curricula  in  Municipal  Park  Administration  and  aviation  electronics. 
In  graduate  training,  new  doctorates  were  approved  in  Russian,  Genetics,  Pharmacy 
and  Comparative  Literature  (including  the  masters),  as  were  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Forestry  and  the  Master  of  Extension  Education. 

In  addition,  the  University  received  authorization  from  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  to  complete  self-supporting  contracts  with  a  number  of  agencies  for 
educational,  research  and  public  service  activities,  among  them  an  international 
venture  by  the  College  of  Medicine,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Chiengmai  Hospital  in  Northern  Thailand. 

THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE 

The  international  dimension  of  the  University  received  forceful  emphasis  during 
the  year  and  may  be  summarized  here,  although  its  total  implications  are  not  limited 
to  instructional  programs.  Most  noteworthy  of  the  all-University  efforts  was  a  one- 
day  President's  Special  Faculty  Conference  on  December  2,  1961  on  "The  Role  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  International  Affairs."  Some  100  members  of  the  faculty 
considered  the  questions  involved  in  area  study  programs,  the  role  of  non-Western 
subject  matter  in  the  undergraduate  curricula,  overseas  programs,  and  training  for 
overseas  service.  The  recommendations  which  were  forthcoming  called  for  expansion 
of  institutional  effort  in  international  affairs,  through  the  curriculum,  by  the  creation 
of  additional  administrative  machiner)',  encouragement  of  staff  competence  and 
other  means.  By  the  end  of  the  year  a  \ariety  of  efforts  was  under  way,  looking 
toward  the  further  development  of  languages  and  area  studies,  with  especial  interest 
in  non-Western  studies.  An  experimental  interdisciplinaiy  survey  course  on  Asian 
Affairs  was  offered  to  undergraduates  in  the  second  semester.  Further,  a  director 
of  international  programs  was  designated,  a  function  established  in  the  office  of  the 
Provost. 

IMPROVED   SERVICE   TO   STUDENTS 

While  concerned  with  the  content  of  instruction,  the  University  was  also  alive  to 
the  usefulness  of  new  technology  in  the  instructional  process  and  to  the  necessity  for 
continued  emphasis  upon  high-quality  teaching.  During  the  year  an  Office  of 
Instructional  Research  was  established  in  the  office  of  the  Provost  with  two  broad 
types  of  responsibilities:  to  provide  information  and  technical  assistance  to  depart- 
ments and  colleges  interested  in  studying  the  effectiveness  of  their  respective  educa- 
tional programs:  and  to  conduct  continuing  investigation  of  educational  problems  of 
inter-college  scope  and  University-wide  significance.  A  useful  source  for  research,  in 
instruction  and  other  areas,  will  be  available  when  a  University'-wide  program  for  the 
recording  and  processing  of  data  concerning  all  undergraduates  is  developed.    This 
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1000   2000   3000   4000   JOOO   6000 

Urbana-Chnntpaign  Campus 

AGRICUtTURE     1347 

INSTITUTE  OF  AVIATION     103 
I 
COMMERCE    AND 

BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION      2398 


EDUCATION      1421 

ENGINEERING      3664 

FINE   AND   APPLIED  ARTS      1689 

JOURNALISM   AND   COMMUNICATIONS      203 

■ 
LIBEPtL    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES      6593 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION      491 

LAW      294 
■ 

VETERINARY   MEDICINE      147 
I 

GRADUATE    COLLEGE      4789 

TOTAL,    URBANA:     23,059 

Chicago  Medical  Center 

DENTISTRY     357 

MEDICINE     782 

NURSING     )I3 
I 

PHARMACY      472 

GRADUATE      211 
■ 

POST  GRADUATES     208 
■ 

TOTAL,  MEDICAL  CENTER:     2143 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

COMMERCE    AND 

BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION     689 

ENGINEERING     1434 

LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES     2345 


PHYSICAL    EDUCATION      151 
I 

TOTAL,   UNDERGRADUATE  OIVISIONi     4619 

Extramural  Courses 

GRADUATE  COURSES  (CREDIT)     1317 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  (CREDIT)     1307 

NGN  CREDIT  COURSES     1383 

TOTAL,    EXTRAMURAL:     4007 

TOTAL,   UNIVERSITY:     33,828 

GRAND    TOTAl, 

NUMBER  or   DIFFERENT   STUDENTS 
RECISTIREO    DURING   THE    YEAR:     44,118 


effort  is  under  way  through  the  collaboration  of  the  Office  of  Instructional  Research, 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  the  Statistical  Service  Unit. 

Similarly,  measures  were  taken  to  consolidate,  especially  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  varied  departmental  programs  for  the  supervision  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  assistant  level.  Demonstration  classes, 
shared  instiuction,  non-credit  graduate  courses  on  teaching  and  other  devices  have 
been  used  over  the  years,  but  in  1961-1962  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  this  pro- 
gram on  a  college-wide  basis  in  arts  and  sciences  to  provide  more  systematic  supier- 
vision  and  evaluation. 

The  use  of  television,  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  technological  innovation  in 
education,  continued  to  develop.  During  the  year  at  Urbana  3485  students  made 
use  of  educational  programs  designed  for  them  in  a  variety  of  fields,  including 
economics,  sociology,  speech,  education,  library  science  and  other  areas.  Expanded 
and  improved  facilities  were  made  available  for  the  1962-1963  year.  At  the  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago  the  College  of  Dcntistiy,  which  long  has  emphasized  the  value 
of  televised  demonstrations,  intensified  its  activities,  ofTering  seventy  televised  pro- 
grams. Television  is  now  being  used  for  demonstration  purposes  at  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division,  and  a  detailed  planning  efTort  is  under  way  for  its  use  at 
the  new  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Congress  Circle,  Chicago,  when  it 
is  opened. 


A  variety  of  specialized  efforts  arc  developing  strength  in  an  effort  to  further 
enrich  the  educational  program.  University  honors  activities,  notably  liiat  of  the 
James  Scholars,  continue  to  grow.  During  its  third  year,  tiie  James  Scholars  pro- 
gram was  marked  by  a  heavy  increase  in  students  applying  for  admission.  A  total 
of  733  students,  a  number  ecjual  in  size  to  many  small  colleges,  was  enrolled  in  the 
various  curricula  for  James  Scholars.  Over  the  three-year  period,  301  secondary 
schools,  one-third  of  the  total  in  Illinois,  have  recommended  students  for  admission 
as  James  Scholars.  In  anticipation  of  the  developiiK'nt  of  the  new  campus  at  Con- 
gress Circle,  arrangements  were  begun  for  the  expansion  of  honoi-s  at  the  Na\7  Pier 
to  junior-senior  programs. 

One  of  the  more  stimulating  inrunations  was  the  initiation  in  the  Fall  of  1961  of 
a  pre-registration  reading  program  for  incoming  freshmen.  In  order  to  help  new 
students  adjust  to  the  demands  of  collegiate  work,  each  freshman  was  asked  to 
read  one  book  from  two  suggested  lists  supplied  by  the  University.  The  experimental 
|jrojcct  proved  highly  successful,  some  '.VM\)  of  the  freshmen  having  read  more  than 
6000  books  by  the  time  they  arrived  on  the  campus.  The  plan  is  being  repeated  in 
the  Fall  of  1962. 


An  additional  new  endeavor  was  the  strengthening  of  relationships  between  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  and  the  Men's  Residence  Halls.  To  complement  the 
academic  functions  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Men's  office  is  tiying  to  establish 
the  unique  kinds  of  programs  possible  in  halls  of  residence.  The  focus  has  been  not 
only  on  the  selection  of  staff  and  the  training  of  them,  but  on  the  values  of  responsible 
citizenship  which  can  come  through  the  student  self-governing  processes  —  legislative 
and  judicial.  Individual  and  personal  social  and  recreational  development,  through 
the  varied  social  programs,  social  education  and  athletic  or  recreational  activities,  is 
an  objective  which  is  receiving  heavy  emphasis. 

The  admission  of  the  undergraduate  student  to  the  University  must  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  increasing  numbers  of  students  seeking  admission,  the  limitation  of 
facilities,  and  the  insistence  that  University  standards  be  maintained.  During  the 
year  the  University's  carefully-designed  Progressive  Admission  Plan  was  implemented, 
based  upon  the  principle  that,  since  facilities  are  inadequate  to  accommodate  all 
qualified  applicants,  the  best  qualified  students,  those  most  likely  to  succeed  and 
graduate,  should  be  given  first  priority.  The  offering  of  test  scores,  in  lieu  of  rank  in 
class  —  to  establish  priority  —  was  optional  for  students  entering  in  September, 
1961.  However,  test  scores  are  a  required  part  of  admission  credentials  for  appli- 
cants as  of  September,  1962. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED,   1961-1962 

Urbana 

Graduate  Degrees 

Doctor 

426 

Master 
Total 

1541 

1967 

Undergraduate 

Agriculture 

273 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

397 

Division  of  Special   Services  for  Wor  Veterans 

1 

Education 

287 

Engineering 

646 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

235 

Journalism    and    Communications 

86 

^H                   Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

896 

^^E'                Ptiysicol    Education 

116 

^K                 ''°'' 

80 

^B^                Veterinary   Medicine 
Hp                Total 

77 

3094 

Total  Urbana:    5061 

Chicago  Medical  Center 

Graduate   Degrees 

Doctor 

18 

Moster 

38 

Total 

56 

Undergraduate 

Dentistry       B.S. 

40 

D.D.S. 

77 

Medicine       B.S. 

B.S.   (Occ.   Therapy) 

9 

M.D. 

173 

Nursing         B.S. 

24 

Pharmacy      B.S. 

111 

Total 

434 

Total   Chicago:    490 

Total  University:    SSsfll 

Graduate 

Study 

and 

Researcli 


Today,  far  more  than  in  tlic  past,  the  force  of  new  knowledge  and  the  demands 
for  more  liighly-trained  professional  persons  bind  togetlier  graduate  education  and 
research  in  a  common  L'nisersity  cdort.  In  practice,  the  research  project,  heavily 
supported  by  special  grants,  is  beneficial  to  the  University  for  its  contribution  to 
ijraduale  training  as  well  as  the  creation  of  new  knowledge. 

.\n  index  of  the  demand  for  highly-trained  personnel,  and  the  University's  role 
as  catalyst,  may  be  seen  in  the  career  plans  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  the 
undergraduate  colleges.  The  records  of  the  Coordinating  Placement  Office  indicate 
that  62  per  cent  of  the  men  and  25  per  cent  of  the  women,  in  the  class  of  June, 
1962  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  expected  to  pursue  advanced 
stutlies.  .Analysis  of  other  data  indicates  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  graduates 
will  go  into  the  teaching  profession.  Moreover,  the  placement  office  has  reported, 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  "flexibility"  gained  in  liberal 
education.  Individuals  with  such  training  are  needed  in  business,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  professions. 


MEASURES  OF  DISTINCTION 

The  figures  cited  emphasize  the  growing  significance  of  high  productivity  in  grad- 
uate education  as  a  measure  of  University  strength.  To  provide  large  numbers  of 
graduate  students  with  highly-specialized  training,  faculties  and  facilities  of  the  first 
rank  are  essential.  In  turn,  the  possession  of  these  resources  makes  it  possible  for  the 
institution  further  to  develop  and  expand  its  capacity  to  grant  doctorate  and  other 
graduate  degrees.  Thus,  as  one  student  of  the  national  setting  of  graduate  study  has 
stated,  ''The  correlation  between  quantity  and  quality  will  continue  to  hold."*  The 
University's  strength  in  this  area  is  of  essential  importance  in  Illinois  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  highly-trained  persons  —  in  college  teaching  and  other  professional 
areas,  in  industry  and  in  government  —  is  constantly  increasing. 

Thus,  a  variety  of  national  measurements  made  during  the  year  served  to  underline 
the  significance  of  the  graduate  programs  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  For  example, 
a  study  of  doctoral  degrees  conferred  in  recent  years  by  institutional  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Graduate  Schools  showed  that  Illinois  awarded,  in  1957- 
1958  (the  year  studied)  351  or  five  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total,  ranking 
behind  only  Columbia  University,  the  University  of  California  and  Harvard.  Another 
study,  of  degrees  granted  by  institutions  represented  on  the  Conmiittce  on  Institu- 
tional Cooperation  (the  "Big  Ten"  universities  and  the  University  of  Chicago), 
showed  that  for  the  years  1948-1959  Illinois  ranked  second  in  the  production  of 
both  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  —  producing  for  the  period  3118  doctorates. 

There  were  similar  measurements  in  specialized  fields  and  in  other  areas:  In  1960- 
1961  the  University  conferred  more  advanced  degrees  in  chemistry  than  any 
institution  in  the  nation;  the  National  Science  Foundation  awarded  more  Coopera- 
tive Graduate  Fellowships  for  1962-1963  and  Summer  Fellowships  for  graduate 
teaching  assistantships  at  Illinois  than  any  other  institution:  the  Universitv-  ranked 
among  the  lirst  four  institutions  in  supplying  students  to  the  nation's  medical  schools. 
Finther.  moie  than  30  nienihers  of  the  faculty  were  the  recipients  of  honors  and 
prizes  from  their  national  professional  oiganizations.  Many  more  held  high  offices  in 
n.itioual  societies.  During  the  year  a  survey  by  the  Graduate  College  disclosed  that 
over  101)  stair  meniheis  held  coniinitlee.  panel  ami  hoard  memberships  with  govem- 
Mieni  agencies  and  foundations.  These  figiues.  a  sain|jling  of  the  total  pictine,  suggest 
the  collective  academic  power  of  the  faculty  in  the  institution  as  it  exists  today  — 
both  as  a  distinguished  state  institution  and  as  a  \alued  national  resource. 

This  lesource,  for  Illinois  and  the  nation,  is  dramatically  evident  in  the  weight  of 
ilic  total  researcli  elfort.  Kxpenilituies  for  research  amounted  to  more  than 
•$:?1,000,000  duiiiiy  the  last  vear.  In  addition  to  their  utility  in  support  of  research 
undertaken  In  gr.itluale  students,  these  funds  made  jjossihle  the  \olume  of  new 
knowledge    without    which    moilern    science   and    scholarship    cannot    flourish.     .\n 

*  BcTn,ird  Brrrlson,  Graduate  Education  in  the  United  States  (McGraw-Hill,  New  York:  1960), 


example  of  the  degree  to  which  research  is  being  supported  by  sources  other  than 
state  funds  is  that  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Last  year  the  Station 
spent  more  than  $9,500,000  for  direct  costs  of  research,  90  per  cent  of  which  came 
from  non-State  sources.  Agencies  of  the  federal  government  provided  almost 
$7,500,000  of  the  total  in  grants  and  contracts. 

A   FLOW   OF   NEW   KNOWLEDGE 

The  applications  of  such  projects  are  manifold.  They  may  appear  in  the  design  of 
radio  transmitters  used  in  the  flight  of  rockets  studying  the  ionosphere;  in  advanced 
knowledge  of  electrical  heating  for  homes;  or  in  theoretical  studies  of  ultra-high 
frequency  radio  waves  and  means  of  generating  them.  Currently  under  way  are 
basic  studies  of  the  generation  and  creation  of  new  musical  sounds;  a  search  for  new 
means  of  collecting  consumer  economic  data;  efforts  to  make  residential  construction 
more  resistant  to  the  effects  of  nuclear  attack.  These  are  merely  suggestive;  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Education,  Veterinary  Medicine  and  others,  a  continual 
flow  of  basic  and  applied  research  moves  from  University  laboratories  to  industry, 


and  to  the  citizen.  Most  important  of  all :  university  research  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  preparation  of  scientists  and  scholars,  the  producers  of  men  and  ideas  for 
tomorrow's  progress. 

In  addition,  the  University  is  an  institutional  participant  in  national  cooperative 
research  activities  as  they  arise.  For  example,  in  April  of  1962  Illinois  joined  10 
other  universities  in  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  a  non-profit  corporation  which 
undertakes  studies  and  evaluation  of  matters  affecting  the  national  security.  Later 
in  the  year  the  University  and  20  institutions  united  to  establish  an  inter-University 
Consortium  for  Political  Research  to  promote  research  on  selected  phases  of  the 
political  process. 

Although,  as  is  commonly  known,  greater  support  is  available  for  scientific  research, 
foundations  and  other  agencies  seem  increasingly  cognizant  of  the  value  of  studies  in 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  The  University  itself  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  to  maintain  strength  in  all  areas,  and,  through  research  assistance  given  faculty 
members  by  the  University  Research  Board,  seeks  to  maintain  balance:  last  year  the 
number  of  research  assistants  supported  in  the  humanities  and  arts  and  in  the  social 
sciences  together  accounted  for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  such  appropriations. 
The  same  is  true  of  Faculty  Summer  Fellowship  awards,  75  per  cent  of  which  went 
to  the  two  areas  named. 


Extension 

and 

Public  Service 


The  increasing  concern  for  graduate  training  and  research  is  a  reflection  of  the 
insistent  acceleration  of  knowledge  and  the  growing  demands  for  higher  levels  of 
training.  This  movcniuni  is  finding  its  application  in  extension  and  public  service 
activities.  For  example,  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  there  is  continuing 
emphasis  upon  higher-level  courses  and  a  moving  away  from  programs  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  new  frontier  in  extension  will 
be  postgraduate,  professional  services,  some  of  which  are  now  being  rendered,  for 
example  to  engineers  and  others  —  as  well  as  new  programs  of  adult  education  in 
world  alTairs.  .^s  this  develops,  growth  seems  certain.  During  the  year  some  460 
extiaimiial  classes  were  conducted  in  81  cities  of  Illinois,  located  in  44  counties. 
Total  enrollments  reached  10.893.  Cooperation  with  other  institutions  in  Illinois, 
public  and  private,  continued  to  expand,  in  a  continuing  effort  to  share  offerings 
and  reduce  costs,  yet  improve  services.  In  addition,  a  broad  schedule  of  short  courses, 
conferences  and  institutes  was  conducted,  many  such  events  taking  place  at  Allerton 
Park  or  at  the  new  University  extension  facility  at  Monticello,  the  Hott  Memorial 
Center.  In  all,  133  such  programs  were  ofTered  for  a  total  of  14,696  persons.  These 
and  other  offerings  reflected  participation  among  the  total  faculty  and  the  several 
schools  and  colleges,  the  professional  colleges  in  particular. 

Similarly,  the  highly-developed  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  with  its  long  tradition  of  service,  responds  to  new  and  advanced 
needs.  During  the  year  an  analysis  of  this  extension  program,  present  and  future,  was 
completed.  It  is  clear  that  areas  of  new  concern  in  Cooperative  Extension  rest  upon 
social  flux,  the  movement  of  peoples  into  urban  areas,  more  complex  agricultural 
industries,  and  swift  changes  in   the  agricultural  sciences.    The  Illinois  service   is 


concerned  with  all  of  these,  including  the  need  for  development  activity  in  rural 
areas,  to  help  iK'ople  within  a  given  area  study  their  resources,  recognize  their  prob- 
lems and  create  a  desire  and  will  to  solve  them.  The  major  objective  of  resource 
development  programs  is  to  improve  the  entire  community,  agricultural  and  non- 
agriiulluial,  in;ismuch  as  many  problems  of  farm  and  non-farm  families  are  inter- 
woven. Aside  from  efforts  in  small  cities,  an  important  area  of  need  lies  in  the 
Chicago  area,  through  the  4-H  Clubs,  consumer  marketing  services  and  other  efforts. 
Significantly,  in  the  year  just  ])assed  there  were  7")  4-M  Clubs  in  metropolitan  Chi- 
cago. This  experimental  program  has  shown  Uiat  the  home  economics  and  arts  and 
crafts  programs  in  4-11  are  readily  adaptable  to  boys  and  girls  in  cities. 


Allerton  House 


THE   HEALING   ARTS 

Perhaps  the  more  dramatic  of  the  University's  pubHc  services  occur  in  the  complex 
of  heahh  activities  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  The  varied  professional  skills 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  in  Research  and  Educational  Hos- 
pitals unite  to  meet  broad  instructional,  research  and  treatment  demands.  The  work 
of  the  hospitals  serves  well  to  identify  the  trends  in  modern  medicine:  from  the 
quantitative  standpoint  (for  example  the  number  of  operations,  clinic  visits,  etc.) 
the  figures  continue  to  move  upward;  yet  diagnostic  indices  (laboratory  and  x-ray 
usage)  move  upward  at  a  disproportionate  rate.  New  techniques,  new  medicines  and 
most  important,  new  knowledge  itself,  explain  the  increasing  demand  for  diagnostic 
services.  During  the  year  there  were  12,041  hospital  admissions,  a  total  of  168,320 
patient  days.  The  average  length  of  stay  was  13.9  days,  a  slight  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  reflects  the  continuing  trend  toward  more  complex  cases,  which  re- 
quire additional  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  and  longer  stays  in  the  hospital. 

One  of  the  highly  significant  health  services  rendered  by  the  University  is  that  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children.  This  year  the  Division  completed  25  years 
as  the  official  state  agency  mandated  to  provide  medical  care  and  related  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  physically  handicapped  children  in  Illinois.  Working  closely  with  the 
professional  health  sciences  faculty  of  the  Medical  Center,  the  Division  functions 
through  204  general  and  59  special  clinics  in  38  communities  throughout  the  state. 
District  offices  provide  contact  points  for  families,  physicians  and  other  agencies  and 
serve  as  focal  units  about  which  the  clinics  operate.  The  present  register  of  patients 
totals  19,518,  composed  of  children  from  every  part  of  the  state.  Six  categories  of 
physical  handicap  are  represented:  orthopedic,  neurological,  speech  and  hearing, 
cardiac  and  plastic  surgery  conditions.  During  the  year  direct  services  are  provided 
12,187  children  involving  single  diagnoses  to  complex  hospital  care.  Less  dramatic, 
yet  representing  the  heart  of  the  Division's  program,  10,622  patient  clinic  visits  were 
recorded  in  the  general  clinics. 


A    KEY    ROLE    IN    ILLINOIS 

Apart  from  the  professional  services  rendered  through  organized  channels,  the 
University  brings  its  specialized  competence  to  bear  upon  large  general  problems  in 
Illinois.  In  the  current  year  University  personnel  were  active  in  studying  the  state's 
economic  resources  for  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Revenue.  At  the  Governor's 
request,  a  committee  was  established  to  study  the  relationship  of  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  universities  to  industrial  development  within  a  region.  Technical  assistance 
was  afforded  the  Illinois  Board  of  Economic  Development  in  its  proposed  studies  of 
the  State's  total  resources.  The  Office  of  Community  Development  initiated  urban 
studies  in  Peoria,  Rockford  and  Springfield,  seeking  new  means  of  serving  urban  areas 
and  training  "urban  generalists." 


Where  tlie 

Operating 

Money 

Came  From 


m\ 


55% 


1 

\i 


FROM  TAX  REVENUES   OF  THE   STATE $   61,449,144 


r 


<iim 

■I 


\Q%  FROM   GIFTS,   GRANTS,   AND   CONTRACTS $    21,585,159 

4 /^  %  FROM   EARNINGS   AND   MISCELLANEOUS    INCOME .,^f      4,816,520 

4/^%  FROM    STUDENT    FEES $      4,934,873 

^%  FROM     FEDERAL    GRANTS $      3,705,842 

TOTAL  INCOME  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES $    96,491 ,538 


III 


12% 
2% 


TOTAL   OPERATING   INCOME 


FROM    AUXILIARY    ENTERPRISES $    13,577,735. 

FROM  GIFTS  AND  ENDOWMENT  INCOME  FOR  STUDENT  AID $      2,045,357 

$112,114,630 


ASSETS  ON  JUNE  30,  1962 


ASSETS 


CURRENT  FUNDS $    24,773,615 


LOAN  FUNDS  . 


1,945,016 


ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 6,777,845 

PLANT  FUNDS  (UNEXPENDED) 51,898,747 

PLANT   INVESTMENT    241,210,154 

AGENCY  FUNDS     941,457 
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How  the 
Operating 
Money 
Was  Used* 


■1 

rv 

^Q^  FOR  INSTRUCTION $   42,982,772 


J 
id  I 

m 
'II 


29%  fOR   RESEARCH. 


11% 


.$    31,241,308 

WMBM 


FOR  EXTENSION   AND   PUBLIC  SERVICES $    11 ,769,750 


Q%  fOR  RESEARCH   AND  EDUCATIONAL  HOSPITALS $      8,716,329 

TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES $    94,710,159 

ill 

• — —J 

1  *^^  FOR  AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES,  SCHOLARSHIPS,    AND  FELLOWSHIPS $    14,209,646 

TOTAL   OPERATING    EXPENDITURES $108,919,805 

Transfers  were  also   made   from   operating   funds   for  plant   additions   and   retirement   of   indebtedness $       4,137,519 

TOTAL  ALL-UNIVERSITY  EXPENDITURES  AND  TRANSFERS   FOR   1961-62  

(excluding     $8,539,229  from  appropriations   from   the   state  for   new  buildings) $11  3,057,324 


EXPENDITURES  BY  LOCATION 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN    lincluding   statewide   extension    and    public   service) $    80,434,723 

MEDICAL  CENTER   lincluding   statewide  services  for  crippled  children) 23,045,888 

CHICAGO    UNDERGRADUATE     DIVISION 5,439,194 


TOTAL   EXPENDITURES $108,919,805 


''  Figures    include   allocation    of   administrative,    retirement,    library,    and    physical    plant    expenses. 
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Pennsylvonio   A..  t     :,idence   HoHs 


Single  Groduate   Residence   Halls,  Second   Unit 


Lobor    ond    Indu'.'ficil     R'_- 1  i.;l .  r_'.  ■,    BuMCmg 


Completed    1961-1962 

*  Student  Services  Building. 

*  Pennsylvonio  Avenue   Residence   Holls. 

*  Single  Groduote  Residence  Holl,  Second  Unit. 

*  Health  Service  —  Addition  to  McKinley  Hospital. 
Labor  and   Industriol   Relations  Building. 

New  Television  Studios  (remodeled  space). 
'  Zoonoses  Laboratory. 

Under  Construction  —  Completion  Expected   1962-1963 

*  Assembly   Hall. 

'  lllini  Union  —  Addition. 

*  Medical  Sciences  Addition,  Medical  Center. 

*  Digital  Computer  Laboratory  —  Enlargement. 

*  Justin  Smith  MorrrtI  Holl. 

Jonothon  Baldwin  Turner  Hall  (Plant  Sciences). 
Physics   Building  —  Addition. 
'  Burnsides   Research    Loborotory. 
Central   Receiving   Station. 

*  Electrical  Engineering  Building  (Including  Antenna   Loborotory)  —  Addition. 
Physical  Plant  Service  Building. 

Now  Under  Way  or  Soon  to  Begin 

Education   Building. 
Commerce   Building. 

Additions  to  the  Library,  Armory,  Administration  Building,  Power  Plant,  University  Press. 
'  Student   Rehobilitotion   Center. 

*  Residences  for  Married  Students  (Orchard  Downs  Addition). 

'  Residences  for  Single  Undergraduate  Students  (Illinois  Street  Residence  Holls). 

*  Congress  Circle  Campus,  Chicago. 

*  financing  assisted  by  gift  or  other  non-Stote  funds. 


lllini  Union  Addition 
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University  of  Illinois  at  Congress  Circle,  Chicago 

Activation  of  the  educational  program  will  depend  upon  the  availability'  of  staff, 
facilities,  and  operating  funds.  Although  it  is  not  intended  to  be  final  or  unalterable, 
the  program  as  outlined  below  provides  the  basis  for  the  physical  planning  of  the  new 
campus. 

I.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  organize'd  in  sixteen  departments, 
with  each  offering  majors  leading  to  bachelor's  degrees  and  including  teacher-training 
curricula  where  feasible.  The  departments  will  be:  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
English,  French,  Geography,  Geolog)',  German,  Histoiy,  Mathematics,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psycholog)',  Russian,  Sociologs'  and  Anthropology,  Spanish,  and 
Speech  and  Drama. 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  will  offer  courses  in  botany,  microbiolog)', 
physiology  and  zoology.  The  Department  of  English  will  offer  courses  in  rhetoric, 
literature  and  journalism.  Limited  offerings  are  tentatively  planned  in  Chinese, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin  and  Portuguese.  The  course  offerings  in  all  the  above  depart- 
ments will  include  those  subjects  required  for  students  in  pre-law,  pre-medicine,  pre- 
dentistry,  pre-pharmacy,  pre-nursing  and  pre-veterinary  medicine.  No  formal  cur- 
ricula will  be  offered  in  music,  but  service  courses  will  be  available  in  history  of 
music,  music  education  (excluding  individual  instruction),  chorus,  band,  and 
orchestra. 

IL  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

In  this  college  all  majors  in  all  fields  of  concentration  will  be  combined  into  five 
degree-granting  departments.  Courses  in  business  law,  business  administration,  and 
business  education  will  be  included  in  the  Department  of  Management.  The 
departments  will  be:  Accountancy,  Economics,  Finance,  Management,  and  Mar- 
keting. 

III.  College  of  Engineering 

Discussions  and  study  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  engineering  education  and  its 
relation  to  the  new  requirements  of  the  profession  are  leading  to  major  changes  in 
college  curricula.   Continuing  study  is  being  given  to  the  organization  of  the  college. 
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At  present,  it  is  proposed  to  organize  it  in  five  basic  departments:  Physics,  Materials 
Processing,  Information  Processing.  Energy  Processing,  and  Systems  Analysis  and 
Design. 

Only  a  two-year  program  will  be  ofTered  initially,  hut  il  will  he  structured  to 
permit  easy  expansion  into  a  four-year  degree  program. 

IV.  College  of  Architecti're  and  Art 

Two  departments  -  .Architecture  and  Art  —  will  form  the  college  in  its  initial 
phase.  In  the  laltei,  foimal  curricula  will  he  oll'eicd  in  art  education,  art  history, 
painting,  and  industrial  design.  .Ml  cuiricula  in  the  college  will  be  limited  to  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  baccalaureate  i)rogranis.  and  the  required  courses  leading  to 
the  granting  of  bachelor's  degrees  probably  will  not  be  ofTercd  until  after  1966. 

V.  Division  of  Edvcation 

Courses  sufficient  to  meet  the  recjuircments  for  secondary  school  teacher  certifi- 
cation will  be  offered,  but  initially  no  degree  programs  in  education  as  such  are 
planned.  Teacher-training  curricula  will  be  ofTered  in  the  departments  of  the 
several  colleges  which  administer  the  subject  matter  fields  taught  in  the  secondaiT 
schools.  Degree  programs  in  education  will  be  introduced  if  and  when  it  is  established 
that  the  facilities  of  existing  teacher-education  institutions  in  Chicago  are  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

V'l.   Division  of  Physical  Education 

In  the  initial  phase  of  development,  provision  will  be  made  for  existing  programs 
in  physical  education,  and  recreational  activities  will  also  be  provided  —  the  latter 
primarily  through  the  facilities  of  a  Union.  As  funds  and  space  become  available, 
two  departments  offering  degree  programs  arc  proposed:  Physical  Education  for 
Men,  including  health  education  and  recreation;  and  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
including  dance. 


(I)  Mealing  and  Air  Conditioning  Plant;  (2)  Gymnasium;  (3)  Engineering  and  Science  Research  Building; 
(4)  Laboratory  for  Engineering  and  Physical  Science;  (5,  6  and  7)  clusters  of  classroom  buildings;  (8)  Engi- 
neering and  Science  Offices;  (9)  the  Library;  (10)  Faculty  and  Administrative  Office  Building;  (II)  Exhibit 
Gallery  and  Auditorium;  (12)  Laboratory  Building  for  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  ond  Social  Science;  (13)  Union 
buildings;  (14)  Lecture  Center;  (15)  Research,  Graduate  and  Service  Buildings;  (16)  Congress  Expresswoy; 
(17)  North-South  Expressway. 

P'uture  developments  on  the  new  campus  will  not  be  limited  arbitrarily  by  any  of 
these  initial  plans.  The  educational  needs  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  the 
degree  to  which  these  needs  can  be  met  satisfactorily  by  existing  institutions  and  pro- 
grams, and  the  availability  of  resources  will  he  the  controlling  consiLlerations.  The 
University  will  keep  the  problem  of  furlher  expansion  and  educational  development 
under  continuing  study  and  will  propose  such  changes  as  seem  justified  by  the  total 
educational  situation  in  the  mciiopolitan  area. 
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"Poised  for  a  New  Century" 

".  .  .  in  1961,  the  public  universities  have  reached  a  new  plane  of  development. 
They  are  now  the  most  important  sector  of  higher  education  in  the  countr)'  —  nay, 
on  the  globe. 

".  .  .  The  fundamental  question  remains  .  .  .  what  can  the  state  universities  and 
land-grant  institutions,  in  their  newest  phase,  do  for  democracy?  How  can  they 
equip  the  rising  generation  for  the  free  access  of  talent  to  appropriate  callings  and 
thus  maintain  an  open  society?" 

Allan  Nevins,  The  State  Universities  and  Democracy. 

These  questions  were  of  great  concern  to  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  last 
year,  as  they  will  be  in  the  coming  years.  In  fact,  1961-1962  was  a  watershed  of 
general  institutional  discussion  of  aims  and  responsibilities.  At  the  national  level 
there  was  the  centennial  of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity took  a  large  part.  At  their  convocation  in  November,  1961,  the  land-grant 
institutions  sought  to  evaluate  their  resources  and  their  competence  in  a  variety  of 
areas  and  soon  will  publish  a  "Benchmark"  volume  of  the  conclusions  as  they  apply 
to  this  one  organized  segment  of  American  higher  education. 

On  the  campuses  at  Urbana-Champaign  and  Chicago  there  was  comparable 
ferment.  As  noted  above,  in  December,  1961,  a  special  President's  Conference  sought 
to  estimate  the  needs  and  opportunities  in  international  activity.  On  March  23-25, 
1962.  the  President's  Fifth  Faculty  Conference  considered  the  "Implementation  of 
the  Land-Grant  University  Ideals  in  the  Next  Decade"  —  looking  ahead  to  determine 
the  means  by  which  the  University  may  best  serve  the  state  in  the  future. 

A  variety  of  areas  was  identified  for  the  attention  of  those  involved  in  social, 
economic,  and  political  research  and  sei'vice,  among  them:  problems  affecting  un- 
employment, educational  opportunity,  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  work  force;  the 
total  complex  of  questions  connected  with  urbanization :  cooperati\e  research  with 
industiy,  the  need  for  the  development  of  technological  training  programs  in  the 
state;  and  the -possibilities  of  modern  data  processing  techniques  in  attacking  the 
problems  indicated. 

At  the  same  time  a  special  committee  of  faculty  was  completing  its  analysis  of 
general  institutional  priorities  and  values.  Since  1957  the  University  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Future  Programs  has  been  actively  seeking  "outstanding  guidelines  for 
future  development,  some  points  of  emphasis,  some  restated  objectives,  some  new 
objectives  and  programs  to  implement  these  suggestions."  The  committee  report, 
"Educational  Directions  at  the  University  of  Illinois,"  was  finished  during  the 
year  and  publication  was  expected  early  in  1963. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  planning  for  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Cong- 
ress Circle,  Chicago.  Educational  programs  were  developed  whereby  the  University 
will  be  able  at  this  new  campus  to  meet  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  needs  — 
those  related  to  undergraduate  enrollment  demand  due  to  population  increases  and 
to  the  rising  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  are  seeking  college  admission. 
An  outline  of  the  educational  program  for  Congress  Circle  has  been  provided 
earlier  in  this  report. 

At  the  State-wide  level,  another  period  of  analysis  of  public  higher  education  had 
begun.  On  August  22,  1961,  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  established, 
with  a  mandate  to  prepare  a  master  plan  for  higher  education  in  Illinois.  The 
Board  was  organized  early  in  1962  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  begun  its  work 
on  studies  leading  to  the  plan.  The  University  cooperated  fully  with  the  Board  from 
the  beginning  and  expects  to  continue  to  do  so,  offering  its  specialized  services  as 
they  are  needed.  The  existence  of  the  new  agency  added  another  to  the  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Nevins:  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  university  in  state 
planning?    President  Henry  offered  this  comment  in  reply: 

First,  participation  in  state  planning  is  a  matter  of  intelligent  internal  planning.  Obviously 
what  happens  in  any  one  institution  affects  in  some  way  ever)-  institution.   No  comprehensive 
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stale  iiniversily  can  iRnorc  the  impact  upon  its  own  work  from  the  efforts  of  regional  institu- 
tions lo  undertake  state-wide  responsibilities.  No  state  university  can  ignore  the  expansion 
of  other  institutions  within  the  state  and  remain  efficient  or  realistic  in  its  own  programming. 
No  state  university  can  ignore  the  concern  and  problems  of  the  clementar\'-sccondary  schools. 

P^qually  important  is  the  public  view  of  the  comprehensive  land-grant  state  university  as 
having  a  responsibility  to  the  state  as  a  whole  on  many  fronts.  It  is  a  source  of  ideas  on 
many  subjects.  The  university  is  expected  to  exercise  leadership  in  all  planning  where  educa- 
tion and  research  have  a  bearing  on  the  state's  welfare. 

Beyond  iiirrent  necessity  and  historical  expectation,  there  is  the  inherent  profcisional 
"blication  to  ha\<-  the  university's  resources  utilized  in  the  impro\emcnt  of  educational  serv- 
ice in  general.  Iiu  umbent  upon  all  state  universities  is  the  expectation  for  educational  states- 
manship in  working  for  a  prudent  and  wise  utilization  of  a  state's  resources,  for  leadership  in 
plaiuiing  for  maximum  results  from  the  expenditures  of  the  state's  educational  dollars  and 
energy. 

In  this  brief  report  the  course  of  one  year  at  the  University  has  been  traced.  The 
emphasis  lias  been  upon  inno\ation.  progress  and  ferment.  Yet  the  year  reflected 
enduring  values  which  lie  deep  within  the  institution's  consciousness:  a  will  to 
honor  the  best  of  the  past,  to  heighten  the  efTort  to  make  the  present  fresh  and 
fruitful,  and  a  determination  to  be  prepared  for  the  needs  and  opportunities  yet 
lo  come. 


The  Year  in  Statistical  Siaminary 


Grouped  below  for  quick   reference  ore  some   key  figures   relating   to  the  operotion   of  Your 
University  in  1961-62: 

1  Your  University  operated  on  a  gross  income  of  $112,114,630.  The  Stote  furnished  $61,449,- 
144  from  taxes;  the  remainder  came  from  Federal  grants  and  contracts,  private  gifts, 
endowment    Income,   student   fees,   and    earnings    from    operations. 

2  Expenditures,  including  an  allocation  for  administration,  library  and  physical  plant  costs, 
were:  $42,982,772  (39%)  for  instruction,-  $31,241,308  (29%)  for  reseorch;  $8,716,329  (8%) 
for  the  Research  and  Educational  Hospitals;  $11,769,750  (11%)  for  extension  and  public 
sefYices;  $14,209,646  (13%)  for  auxiliary  enterprises   and   student  aid. 

3  Your  totol  investment  in  plant  (including  lond)  —  some  of  it  doling  back  more  than  ninety 
yeors  —  is  $241,210,154  ot  cost. 

4  Lost  year  Your  University  spent  $27,854,896  for  new  buildings,  equipment,  and  other 
capital  improvements. 

5  Revenue  Bonds  omounting  to  $4,050,000  were  issued  for  the  construction  of  housing 
projects,  a  Student  Services  Building  and  completion  of  the  Assembly  Hall.  Total  indebted- 
ness outstanding  to  be  pold  from  anticipated  project  revenues  is  now  $63,683,490. 

6  During  the  fall  semester  Your  Money  helped  educate  29,821  students  on  three  campuses 
and  4,007  more  in  extramurol  classes  throughout  the  State.  A  total  of  44,138  individuals 
were  registered  for  courses  at  some  lime  during  the  year. 

7  Your  investment  helped  5,551   students  to  get  degrees  during  the  year. 

8  The  overage  student  ol  the  University  of  Illinois  residing  In  the  State  poid  $230  tuition  ond 
fees  for  two  semesters,  while  the  student  from  out  of  state  paid  $580.  Scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  fee  exemptions  valued  at  $4,664,124  were  received  by  12,496  students.  The 
Veterans  Administration  provided  1,020  students  with  assistance  amounting  to  $624,952. 
The  University  loaned  $798,723  to  3,880  students.  Loan  funds  totaling  $1,945,016  are 
provided  entirely  from   privote  gifts  and  the  Notional  Defense  Education  Act. 

9  Your  Money  maintoined  on  academic  and  professional  staff  on  three  com  puses  and  in 
extension  of  4,701  and  o  service  staff  (including  residence  holls  and  other  auxiliary 
activities)  of  6,113  on  a  full-time  equivolent  basis. 

10  About  6/2  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  State  tax  funds  went  to  operole  Your  University. 
This  amounted  to  $5.99  tor  each  person  in  Illinois.  Including  omounts  spent  for  buildings, 
the  total  come  to  $6.82. 

1  1  Federal  government  grants  and  contracts  for  operations  ond  capital  amounted  to  $23,- 
530.073. 

12  Your  University,  directly  and  through  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation,  received  $5,532,- 
600  in  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  and  research  contracts  from  private  sources  to  finance  addi- 
tional services  and  copitol  improvements  without  odded  cost  in  taxes.  Endowment  funds 
now  totol  $6,777,645. 
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